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For the Companion. | 
THE LITTLE CRIPPLE. 

Jnone of the suburbs of our city might | 
have Deen seen, some few years ago, a} 
dilapidated old tenement of one story. | 
stood off the main road several paces, | 
ad was partially concealed from the trav- 
iile's notice by a clump of old apple- 
trees, which bore little else than leaves. 


| . 

| prehensions, 
sounds were sufficient to chase 
them away. 


what to do; he was unwilling 


‘ There is a happy land, 
Far, far away, 

Where saints in glory stand, 
Bright, bright as day.’ 

If he had had any fearful ap- 


these familiar 


At first Henry scarce knew 


we could'nt keep a sheep with- 
out having ’em picked off almost s 


skulking varmints. Bless you! s 


did see. 
his tail between his legs, just for i 


’afore our eyes, by some of the did after we entered them woods. 


take one of ’em alone, and he’s ;|’em five miles. 
the greatest coward you ever|said I, ‘they’ll be sure to hear me if I go 
He’ll skulk off with on at this 


Sheep wur out of the question; to their relief, or till they wur starved. 


**T never heard a horse’s hoofs make 
uch a confounded noise as the old mare’s 
It 
eemed as though you might have heard 
‘If there is any wolves,’ 


rate,’ and so I drew up 


nto a very soft trot, determined to 























ws indeed a sorry-looking spot—a per- to ask admission without some 
i{‘bleak house’—and being not many | better excuse than merely to see 
vtds from a little, unused burying- | “2° and what might be there; 
i : | but at last he resolved to ask for 
gound, strange stories were told by the : h 

ghool-boys, about it. One told of mys-| adrink. So he rapped gently 


| 
twious sounds that somebody said some | ** the door. 


ne told him he thought he heard coming | No ae came—all bed si- 
lent. Again he rapped a little 


fom that house, while others had no less | t . 
arder, when a voice came in 
| response : 


uthentic narratives of very questionable | 

ights. At any rate few boys passed by | R 

ll »otnandivon dark, a A apa oth. | ‘I ns open the door. 

wt whistling as loud as they could. | wage asked the boy. . 
. * Oh, I only wish I could—’tis 

About a half a mile from this place liv- | ; i 

tdagentleman named Atkins, who was| locked outside. ‘WEat do you 

uiversally known as a close, mean, mi- eo bite 

wtly sort of person. But, strangeto say,) | ~~ ae wermad-shnaeies 

he was the father of a son as open, free, | Yes; a little. Are you 


md noble as the old gentleman was what | thirsty * «Hem ! well, it’s no matter, if 
you can’t open the door.’ 


Thave said. Young Henry was, indeed, | ae gag i 
anoble boy, in every sense ; his fine blue | * Oh, _— d like it if you would. Ain’t 
eye told of a loving heart and a generous Pere boy ‘I 

mature. Nor was he less remarkable for | : we eeld Henry. oe 

this than for manliness and ability. He} * Can you teed and sing? 


wis just as fond of fun as any of his com- | Mi said Henry, feeling more curi- 
ions, but he ever kept withi | osity than ever. 
panions, er kept within ea ‘ And can you pray ?’ asked the voice. 


bounds. Of h Id not ith- 
. aps ae hagbackan | ‘Ido,’ Henry replied, wondering still 


outhearing the wild stories connected 
S more, for he could not tell from the voice 


as he was, there was something about 
this strange child that seemed almost un- 
earthly. 


lips, and looked earnestly at Henry.— 
‘There—the wind is speaking now. 
tells me ’tis ready to take me.’ 





all the world like a whipped | outwit the varmints in that way, if there 
spaniel; and he wouldn’t have | wur any of them prowling about the wood. 
the courage to say ‘boo! to aI didn't know then that the pesky critturs 
sick owl. But after all they are | went more by scent than hearing. Let 
as cunnin’ as foxes, and when |‘em get on the wind’ard of their prey, and 
they are up to any sort of mis-|they’ll take the scent at a surprising dis- 
chief, you'll allus find ’em in| tance; and when one gets on to your trail, 
packs, and then they'll be as |he gives along, howling signal, and the 
bold as lions, and as ravenous as first one that hears it takes it up, and 
sharks. | passes it along, till in a very few minutes 
“Wal, as I wur saying, [| the whole forest resounds with the most 
started down to Conway to get) dismal howls that any mortal ever heard. 
the old mare shod, and bring | Nobody that has ever heard ’em once, will 
back some small truck from the ever care to hear ’em again. 
grocery. I started in pretty | ** At the moment I drew rein on the old 
good season, ‘cause I wanted to|mare, she kind o’ snuffed the air and 
see all the sights in the village, | snorted, as though there wur something 


‘No!’ said Henry, timidly, for fearless|and father said I must get back before wrong in the wind, and she didn’t much 


* What was it?” 
‘The wind speaking to me—listen.’ 
The cripple boy lay his finger on his 


It 


‘Take you—where ?” 


*To the happy land. That’s the way 


night, because he darn’t risk the old mare | fancy the idea of being checked in her 
arter dark, on account of the wolves. I| progress. There is something in the in- 
found the smithy, but there wur a rush of| stinct of brutes that is keener and sharper 
work come in ahead of me, so I couldn't! than the reason of human critters,—some- 
get the mare shod till it wur pret'y| thing that will scent danger further.-— 
nigh sundown. 
got my things put up, and among other 
notions wur a half a pound of snuff for |enemy on their trail; and I do believe 
grandmother Bushnell, who allus had a that the old mare had received her warn- 
nice warm crib in father’s cabin as long as | ing at that time, for it wur as much as I 


I went to the store and | There is something that warns ’em in sea- 
}son to make their escape when there is an 


B vonders to unearthly causes. 








vith the haunted house; but while he 
telieved that there must have been some 
foundation for them, he had sense enough 
tot to attribute any of the sights and | 





3 | 
Like most boys, but especially like all | 


intelligent lads, he had a great amount of | 
cariosity, and he never allowed anything 
‘o perplex him without endeavoring to 
find out ‘ the reason why.’ 

One afternoon, as he was returning from 
school with a half-dozen of his compan- 
ions, One of them told how he had actual- 
lyheard with his own ears ‘ sounds’ com- | 
ing from the old house. 

‘Well, then,’ said Henry, ‘ suppose we 
goand see what can be there, and settle 
the matter forever.’ | 

This called forth a general laugh from 
ilexcept Henry and the boy who heard 
the‘sounds.’ Stepping aside from the 
test, the two made it up between them 
that they would certainly go that evening 
md investigate the mysterious tene- 
ment. 








Henry waited till nearly sunset for his 
friend, but for some reason, he not making 
his appearance, Henry resolved to go 
dlone to the old house, and see all about 
it; so off he started. 

The sun was just sinking as he came to 
the wretched old abode. He walked 
tound it several times, listening breath- 
lesly, but could hear nothing. At 
length, when he came by the door once 
more, he thought he did hear a sound.— 
He placed his ear on the key-hole, and 
distinetl y heard a low, singing voice in- 
side. He endeavored to find some crack 
otseam through which he could view the 
mtetior; but, although seams were 
mimerous enough, none of them afforded 
‘sight of anything but blank darkness, 
for the little window was out, and an old 
gument nailed up over the opening. 

Once more he bent his ear to listen, 
ind now, what was his astonishment to 
hear a feeble voice singing these well- 

wn words :— 


whether it was man, woman, boy, or girl 
inside. 


stone step you'll find the key there.’ 


|rude stone step till his fingers came in 


‘Well, then, if you look under the 


Eagerly did Henry search beneath the 
h 


it spoke when sister died, and when mo- 
ther died.’ 


strange being he never saw. 
the poor boy must have been deranged in 


she lived. After that I went over to the 
tavern and stopped a pretty good spell ; 
then I went back to the smithy, but the | 
mare wasn’t shod yet, so I started 
ack to the store again, and hung round | 
till pretty nigh the time that the smith | 
had promised to have the animal ready. 





Henry felt uncomfortable; such a 
He thought 


is mind. But this peculiar manner and 





|contact with an old rusty key. The door 
| was soon opened. The first thing he dis- 
| covered in the dark room was a wretched 
bed, and the next, a little boy about four- 
teen years of age, sitting on a box. 
first Henry shrank back, and seemed re- 
luctant to come any farther, till the boy 
said,— 


lone ever speaks to me but the little birds 


language of the poor cripple were the ef- 
fect of his loneliness and want of some 
communication with others. However, 
as it was now quite dark, and getting late, 
Henry, with a promise that he should 
come again soon, bade the cripple ‘ good 
night.’ 

‘Oh, you must come soon,’ entreated 
the cripple, ‘for if the wind talks that 


way much longer, I must go.’ Sr. J. 
(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


At 


‘Oh, do come in and speak to me. No 


and the wind.’ 

Henry looked a moment in astonish- 

ment at the pale, poor boy, and then ask- 
d: 





For the Youth’s Companion. 


WOLVES! 
BUSHNELL: STORY OF HIS RACE FOR LIFE. 
“ Talking about bar’s, reminds a feller 
of other wild varmints,” said Sol Bush- 
nell, removing his pipe from his mouth, 
and blowing a whiff of smoke towards the 
rafters. ‘‘I remember once when I was 
quite a young chap, how my poor old 
father, who wur afterwards killed on a 
loggin’ swamp on the Androscoggin River, 
sent me down to Conway one day to get 
the old mare shod, and fetch back some 
nicknacks from the store. I remember 
at that time we lived about ten miles back 
in the bush, on the east side of Lake Um- 
bagog, and, although it wur no better 
than a wilderness‘most of the way, and 
not a solitary house within four miles of 
us, there wur nevertheless a sort of road 
that led by our cabin to a small settle- 
ment about five miles north. It wasn’t 
much of a road, though, after all—not 
much better than a cart path, for nobody 
travelled it to speak of, and for four miles 
on the Conway side, it wur all woods, be- 
fore you came to anything that looked 
like a clearing. 


‘But does nobody live with you ?” 
* Yes, my father does.’ 
* And doesn’t he speak to you?’ 
‘Oh no, father is deaf and dumb—poor 
father is.’ 
‘ But don’t you go out at all?’ 
‘Out!’ sighed the poor child, casting a 
pitiable gaze at Henry, ‘look, sir, at my 
legs.” 
Henry started back nervously, and cast 
his eyes towards the boy’s legs,—they 
were both off from the knees ! 

Both gazed mutely at each other for 
some moments ; at length said Henry, 

‘When does your father come—home ?’ 

Home! Henry paused at that sweet 
word. Oh, whata home! How unlike 
his own! And yet it was the best and 
the only home of the poor cripple boy. 

‘Oh, long after the birds go to sleep,’ 
replied the child. 

‘ The birds ?” i 

* Yes; the little birds that come and 
tell me of sunshine, and trees, and fields, 
and a happy land.’ 

‘Then you must be very lonely ?” 

‘Yes; till the wind comes.’ 

‘The wind?’ 


* Now, in those days, the wolves wur 
more plenty than bar's, and we had to 


‘«* On my return to the shop, I found he | 
had not fulfilled his promise, so I wur 
obliged to wait an hour longer, which 
brought me pretty close on to sundown, 
’efore I left the village on my return home. 
I had a small pannier fastened to the 
saddle-bow, in which my little nick- 
nacks were snugly stowed—all ’cepting 
the snuff—that I carried in my pocket for 
fear it might burst open and mix up with 
the other fixings, which, you see, would 
make pretty bad work, as I'd got sugar, 
raisins, allspice, and all that sort o’ fancy, 
outlandish truck ; for mother allus insist- 
ed she’d have ’em once a year for Thanks- 
givin’, and she did; though she had to 
card and spin and knit, sometimes a} 
month, to get em. 

“I knew it would be pitch dark, long 
enough ’efore I could get home, even if I 
put the old mare’s best foot for’ard,—and 
she wur a smasher to travel, thatold mare 
wur, when she wur put up to it, I can tell 
ye. I cut a tough switch out at one cor- 
ner of the smithy, and springing into the 
saddle, I gave the critter a sharp cut 
over the flanks, and off we flew. It was 
mostly a clear country for the first four 
miles, and the few scattering inhabitants 
along the road had already trimmed their 
evening lamps. One house after another 
wur passed, till I came to the last clear- 
ing, and entered the woods. It had look- 
ed very cool and pleasant in the day time, 
but it wur dark and gloomy now, and my 
heart began to thump pretty loud, for I 
had heard a great many frightful stories 
about wolves; how travellers, and even 
stout-hearted hunters, had been devoured 
by them, or driven into trees, and old 
barns, where they wur safely guarded by 














*Oh yes. Hark ! didn’t you hear that ?” 





keep our eyes peeled pretty sharp for ’em. 


could do to hold her in, and every now 
and then she would snort, and try her 
best to break away into a run. I didn’t 
understand the natur’ of wild beasts then 
quite as well as I do now, so I kept peer- 
ing about to see if I couldn’t catch a 
glimpse of some on ’em skulking about 
among the trees. Oncein a while I im- 
agined I saw a dark object moving, (it was 
only fancy,) and then my heart would 
leap up and give some tremendous thumps, 
almost strong enough to topple me out of 
the saddle. 

* All at once I was startled by a faint 
howl of a wolf, apparently coming from a 
great distance, and before I could half 
rally from the shock, there came a dozen 
responsive howls, and the old mare leap- 
ed forward with a snort of terror, and 
rushed along the road with a speed that 
almost made me dizzy. 

“I wur so frightened and bewildered 


| that all I could do wur to hold on with 


all my might, and let the animal take 

her own course. It wur about three 

miles yet before we should come out of 
the woods in sight of my father’s clearing, 

and the howls wur becoming more dis- 
tinct and frequent every moment. At 
first they seemed to proceed from differ- 
ent parts of the wood, all verging to one 
point and toward me. The old mare laid 
down to the work right nobly, snorting. 
every two seconds, and at each snort her 
speed seemed to increase. I tell you she 
did stretch cut beautifully, but for all 
that, the howling, ravenous pack, seemed 
to be gaining ground of us every minute. 
Once in a while when the wind appeared 
to bring in its bearings just right, their 
fiendish, blood-thirsty cries.seemed to roll 
up with horrible distinctness, making my 
hair bristle up, and strikin’ a sudden 
chill clear down to the soles of my feet.— 
Onward we flew, and nearer and nearer 
came the howls of onr pursuers. At first 


they appeared to be a. mile off ; now they 
could not be more thana third of that 





the ferocious varmints, till friends came 





distance ; and still L had not ridden much 


 eenieaieatines 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





over a mile since I had first caught the ‘ys Principal” who adds to professional ex- 
signal howl of the ringleader. At this/| perience the anxious solicitude of a pa- 
rate we should be at least a mile from my rent. We admire the vigilance as well as 
father’s clearing when the pack overtook |the ingenuity of this wise ‘* Educator,” 
us. The old mare wur already beginning|and only wish that everybody else were 
to puff from her tremendous exertions, for|in a position to exact like securities for 
she was a little heavy, and if her present | fidelity and kindness to their children 
speed wur kept up, and we wur lucky | who have to be “ trusted away.” 

enough not to get overhauled, she would 
be completely blowed before we could] IMPORTANCE OF TRUTHFULNESS. 
possibly get clear of the wood. Ibegan| In childhood, if ever, the bad passions 
to despair of ever seeing the old folks | must be — wer just as ae sem 

: : | appear. e weeds are eas 
so Sa boter mee rom a garden before they have taken 


- jdeep root. And here, first of all, let 
leaped out of the wood into the road, and | every tendency to prevarication and lying 


wur now not three hundred yards behind be checked. Truthfulness is the founda- 

us |tion of character. Let the manfulness, 
‘ ; 1] | igni i ive duty of al- 
* ¢ Oh dear !’ whimpered I, ‘ father will moral dignity, and imperative duty 

come out in the ‘eusae to look for us, and |") speaking ‘the truth be inculcated. 


; : | Let the meanness, the turpitude and guilt 
will find nothing but our bones in the of lying and prevarication be equally in- 


morning.’ I breathed an inward prayer |culpated. Every sentiment of honor, and 
that Heaven would forgive my sins, and |the whole moral sense should be arrayed 
provide father with another horse in place | #82!nst lying under every form and de- 


: gree. Speak the truth in all things, on 
of the old mare. I — nothing bat « boy, all occasions, under the strongest tempta- 
and O! how their demon-like howls} tions not to speak it; in the face of shame 


smote on my ear. I looked back in an|and suffering, speak it; speak it if ye die 
agony of terror, and beheld the dark mov- | for it; for there is no gain or advantage 
ing spot behind. |to be put in the balance against speaking 





sometimes in’a straight line with the sun. 
It is only in the last named case that 
there wil! be an eclipse.’ 

* Ah, I now see how it is exactly,’ ex- 
claimed Richard. ‘I shall know a thing 
or two about astronomy by and by. Af- 
ter what you have said about an eclipse of 
the sun, I don’t want you to explain the 
moon’s eclipses, because I have found out 
the cause of them myself. They can take 
place only when the moon is full, and are 
occasioned by the moon getting into the 
earth’s shadow, when the earth comes in 
a line between her and the sun. 

* Right, Richard,’ returned John, ‘I de- 
clare you will soon equal Sir Isaac New- | 
ton! Have you ever heard of Sir Isaac'| 
Newton ?’ | 

‘Oh yes,’ replied Richard, ‘I have a} 
book here which gives an account of him, 
and states what he once said, at a party, 
to Dr. Halley, his brother astronomer.— | 
Shall I read you the anecdote ?” 

* By all means, Richard,’ returned his 
brother ; ‘let us have it.’ 

‘ Sir Isaac Newton was once dining at 
a friend’s house, in company with the dis- 
tinguished mathematician and astronomer, 








“Suddenly an old story that grand- the truth. Thus ought we to teach our 


children from the earliest dawn of moral 
mother Bushnell used to tell, how a doc- | apprehension. 


tor once blinded a pack of wolves with) These things once gained, viz, the hab- 
snuff, and got away, flashed upon me. It/it of implicit obedience, the habit of 
wur a lucky thought for me, or I should) prayer, and undeviating truthfulness, the 
not have been here to tell this story. In| ¥@Y is open for every gracious influence, 


tiated cen eeen te td jand every form of holy nurture. You 
s y P *| have now withdrawn your child from the 


Dr. Halley. One of the party happen- 
ing to make some remark in regard to an 
over-ruling Providence, Dr. Halley, who 
sat next to him, and who was strongly 
tinctured with infidelity, was observed by 
Newtonto sneer at it. Whereupon the 
indignant philosopher administered to the 











and at the same moment the ravenous pack | circle of worldly snares and unholy pow- 
wur upon us, the foremost lunging head-|ers, and brought him to the place where | 
long at the flanks of the old mare. 
open the paper, and swept the contents 
over them. In an instant they wur blind- | 
ed, and instead of pursuing me any) 
further, in their rage and pain they turn- | 
ed upon one another. 


are kindled, and where angels pay their 
visits.—British Mother's Journal. 


—_-——_ 


GHOST STORIES. | 
‘ Stories to arouse curiosity and excite 
In three minutes | inquiry, if the subjects tend to utility, are 
more I wur at home, but I wur so weak | certainly proper and commendable. 

with fright that I could scarcely stand.—| the common tales of Blue Beard and 


The next morning father started down to 





doctor the following just rebuke :— 
** Dr. Halley, whenever you are pleas- 


I tore | heavenly order reigns, where sacred altars | ed to say anything in reference to mathe- 


matical science or astronomy, I am eee | 
happy to listen to you, because they are} 
subjects about which you are conversant, | 
and upon which you are well qualified to| 
give an opinion. 


But | thing upon religion, sir, for it is a subject 
gi- |you have never studied. 
ants, or spectres and ghosts, are extreme- | know that you know nothing at all about 


I have, and I 


Conway after some more snuff, and there, | ly injurious in their influence and effects. | jt,” 


es ed Ree Bed wolvgsta| Unfounded and absurd notions are re-| 
Ree e ae eee neee cee eee 1D | ceived, that serve only to terrify, and| 
the road, with their bodies torn half to} which, even by correct knowledge after- 
pieces.” | wards received, cannot be entirely sub- 
dued or eradicated. It is in vain to rea- 
| son against them, or to oppose to them 
| the knowledge derived from natural phil- 
| osophy and the sciences. I have known 
|men of great learning, who were unable 
In one of our suburban towns, says the| to get rid of early but unreasonable fears, 
Portland Advertiser, in the olden time, a} produced in childhood by the stories of 
lady went into a neighbor’s house and |nurses or illiterate parents, and who are 
borrowed a few beets for dinner, promis- | always occasionally under their unhappy 
. : | influence, though their sober judgment told 
ing to vetarn thom in 0 fow days. _-’|them they were fictitious. Let children 
weeks, months and years rolled by, with- | be taught that the great Creator has im- 
out the neighbor hearing anything of her| pressed laws on all things, which operate 
beets. It was supposed, of course, that) uniformly ; and that they are in safety 
the lady had forgotton the loan, and noth- | When they behave well. They should be 
. Gavsbbefthe watt, Tes | taught that ghosts and apparitions are 
ig egg 8 ‘ wholly fanciful; that all the spectres they 
cently the borrower, who is now well | need guard against are guilty fears; and 
stricken with age—after the lapse of just| if they are virtuous, they will never hauut 
fifty years—returned the beets to her|them.—Emerson. 
neighbor with many thanks for the loan. | 


That the old lady should have remem-| THE FAMILY. 
| 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


A GOOD MEMORY. 


Days, 





bered the incident, and returned the 
trifling loan at the end of a half century, | 
excited not a little the meriment of the} 
neighborhood. It may be that these} 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
ASTRONOMERS IN EMBRYO. 
‘ Well, Richard,’ said John Willard to 


* bloody beets” have been a burden on| 
her conscience during this long ootel' 
and that only now, when verging upon a 
centennial existence, has she found cour. | 
age to make a restitution. Who knows | 
what a sharp thorn in her pillow these | 
unreturned beets may have been. May | 
the good lady now rest in peace. This| 
little incident affords evidence of a very 
strong memory, or a very tender con- 
science. 








HOSTAGES WANTED. | 
The subjoined circular, says the N. Y. 
Examiner, with the name of a well-known | 
Massachusetts instructor attached, is said | 
to have been sent to the Principals of va- 
tious schools in this city :— 


“ScuooL FoR A Boy Wantep.”— 
The Principal of a Seminary for young} 
ladies, in Msssachusetts, has a son thir-| 
teen years old, whom it is thought advis- | 
able to place in a boarding-school. There | 
is one, perhaps two, who would accom- | 
pany him. Has any Principal a daugh- | 
ter or ward to send in exchange? 
does he know of a young lady or miss in- | 
stead, in whose family the boy would find | 
a home, and attend his school? In no} 
other way will he be trusted away. 


Well, there is nobody better qualified 
to judge of boarding-sehool life, than a 


his brother, ‘do you quite understand 
what I tried to explain to you last night 
about the eclipse of the sun ?” 

* Yes, John, I do very well. I see that 
an eclipse of the sun is caused by the 
body of the moon coming between us and 
him, and that this can take place only 
when the moon is new. But I don’t ex- 
actly see why there is not such an eclipse 
every time there is a new moon?’ 

‘ That is a very natural question for you 
to ask, and I will try to solve it for you. 
When I held up the two plates, one in 
my right and the other in my left hand, 
the shade of the plate next the lamp fell 

n the more distant one whenever the 
three bodies, namely, the two plates and 
the lamp, were all made to lie in the same 
straight line. But as soon as the inner 
plate was raised a little above or depressed 
a little below the height, then its shadow 
disappeared, and the lamp shone full on 
the outside plate. Now, that, Richard,’ 
continued John, ‘is just what the moon 
does in making her monthly tour round 
the earth. She does’nt always move in 
the same plane. Her path, or orbit, as it 
is called, is a very variable one, and it 
brings her sometimes a little over the sun, 
sometimes a little under the sun, and 


‘ That’s a noble anecdote, Richard,’ ex- 
claimed John, ‘ and worthy of being writ- 
ten in letters of gold. I should think 
that the poor Doctor, with, all his preten- 
sions, must have looked rather cheap for 
the rest of the evening.’ 








SAVED. 

The young men in Philadelphia are 
wide swake and active in their Mas- 
ter’s service. They have used tents in 
which to hold prayer meetings during the 
summer months. These were moved from 
place to place, wherever it was believed 
good could be done, and crowds of peo- 
ple flocked into them, who would not, 
perhaps, have gone into any other place 
of worship. Here is the story of a little 
girl who was blessed, together with her 
parents, by these meetings. 

A little girl had, with her sister only 
eleven years old, been at the meetings at 
the tent in Philadelphia. They had 
never been in a Sunday School, and their 
parents did not attend church. They at- 
tracted attention at the tent, and were 
conversed with, and instructed into the 
way of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
One gentleman felt his heart very much 
drawn out towards these little girls, and 
he conversed with them at different times, 
snd wrote le,ters to them. Little Minnie 
was taken sick with putrid sore throat. 
She wished, after being taken sick, to be 
permitted to go to the meeting so that 
she might meet the gentleman ‘“ who 
talked to her about Jesus.” She wrote 
to him a very interesting and beautiful 
letter. It was all in the vein of her feel- 
ings “about Jesus.” The gentleman 
wrote her back. She seemed to open her 
heart at once to receive Christ, the hope 
of glory; she trusted her all to him, re- 
ceived him as her Savior, prayed to him, 
and spoke of him constantly ; she seemed 
to live in him and for him. 

Poor Minnie was very sorry when she 
found she could not go to the tent meet- 
ing more. She knew not how sick she 
was; but her time was rapidly approach- 
ing when she should be called to the Par- 
adise above. She was very sorry when 
she found she snould never see the man 
| who had told her about Jesus. At this 
|time he was absent from the city, so she 
could not send for him. The sickness 
was approaching a rapid and fatal termi- 
nation. Minnie was aware that she was 
going. She now began to pray audibly 
for her parents, and sister; she called 
them to her bedside, and said to her 
mother. 

“Can you not believe, mother, that 

















Jesus died for you, for you, and also for 
father and sister Maria; he died for me, 
and he died for you.” 

She insisted upon a promise from her 
father, and mother, and sister, that they 
should meet her in heaven. She preached 
the Gospel to them with her latest breath, 
and died rejoicing in Christ. She went 
to her rest in the heavens, as the first ripe 
fruits gathered by the glorious tent prayer- 
meetings. 

The letters which had been written to 
her about Jesus she had kept about her! 
they were found under her head, upon 


the rough-looking man wad again 
to for the fiame of the proprietor, 

‘Mr. Johnson is the Owner,’ aaig 
man. 

‘ Indeed—the same man that owng 
other?” 

* Yes, the same man.’ 

* What a fortunate man this Mp, 
son must be, to have two such égtah 
ments as these.’ 

A third, a fourth, and a fifth pl 
fell under the notice of the gent} 
and in reply to their questions, they 





the pillow; she had read them over and 
over during her sickness. The author of 
these letters called upon the family after 
his return to the city, and learned these 
facts from the parents. It was stated 
that these parents had both become pious 
since the death of their little Minnie; and 
they say, as she said, 


How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In the believer’s ear. 


The child, though dead, yet speak- 


informed that they also belonged ty y,| 
Johnson. 

* And who takes care of all these 
for Mr. Johnson ?” 

‘I take care of them,’ answered , 
plain-looking gentleman. 

‘Well, it must be a great deal 
trouble, and he ought to pay you wel] 
it.’ 

‘He does not if he ought,’ ssidq, 
man. 





eth. 





LIFE SCULPTURE. 


Chisel in hand stood a sculptor boy, 
With his marble block before him ; 

And his face lit up, with a smile of joy, 
As an angel dream passed o’er him ; 

He carved the dream on a shapeless stone, 
With many a sharp incision ; 

With heaven’s own light the sculpture shone: 
He had caught that angel-vision. 


Sculpture of life are we, as we stand, 
With our souls, uncarved before us, 
Waiting the hour, when, at God’s command, 
Our life-drearg shall pass o’er us. 
If we carve it then, on the yielding stone, 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives, that angel vision. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
BEAUTIFUL SUGGESTION, 
A few days subsequent to the death of 


family, to sympathize with the widow and 
fatherless in their sorrows. Incidentally 
remarking to the youngest-born, a bright 
little fellow of three or four summers, 
that he had no father now, I was met with 
the following cheerful, yet affecting reply 
—a reply which has furnished me food for 
profitable meditation ever since. 

‘No,’ said the boy, ‘I hav’nt got any 
father,’ and the tears began to start from 


| his large blue eyes ; ‘ but,’ he added, with 


a smiling countenance, ‘I have got a mo- 
ther though, and I’ve got a James, and a 
William, and a ’Lizabeth, and a Hannah,’ 


’ 


referring to his surviving parent, brothers | 


and sisters. 


Would that other boys and girls, and 


men and women also, who are but ‘ chil-| 


dren of a larger growth,’ were as reasona- 
ble and thoughtful as this little child, and 
when some of their blessings are removed, 
would turn their attention to remaining 
blessings innumerable which may still be 
enjoyed. 
‘The Lord can clear the darkest sky, 
Can give us day for night, 
Make drops of sacred sorrow rise 
To rivers of delight.’ 





SMALL PAY. 
All the wealthy man gets from his 


* What does he give?’ asked the ger. 
tlemen. 

‘He only gives me my victuals ag 
clothes,’ said the gentleman, who 
pened to be Mr. Johnson himself, 

‘Only your victuals and clothes fq 
doing all that !’ 


ONE REASON OF SUCCES, 
‘When I was six years old,’ sayy , 
well-known merchant, ‘my father 
leaving nothing to my mother but thy 
charge of myself and two young sisten 
After selling the greater part of the hous. 
hold furniture she had owned, she tog 
|two small upper rooms in W——~g 
jand there, by her needle, contrived, 
|some way—how, I cannot conceive, wha 
|I recollect the bare pittance for which she 
| worked—to support us in comfort. Fr. 
| quently, however, I remember that oy 
supper consisted simply of a slice of bres, 
seasoned by hunger, and rendered inyvi 
by the neat manner in which our Tepast 
| was served, our table always being served 
j with a cloth, which, like my good moth 





‘ r : 
But never venture any- |a friend of mine, I called on the bereaved | er’s heart, seemed ever to preserve a snow. 


| white purity.” 
Wiping his eyes, the merchant contin. 


‘* Speaking of those days reminds meof 
|the time when we sat down to the table 
one evening, and my mother had asked 
the blessing of our Heavenly Father 
| her little defenceless ones, in tones of ten 
| der pathos that I remember yet, and whith, 
|if possible, must have made the 
weep, she divided the little remnanta 
j her only loaf into three pieces, placing 
jone on each of our plates, but reserving 
{none for herself. 1 stole around to her, 
and was about to tell her I was not hu- 
| gry, when a flood of tears burst from her 
| eyes, and she clasped me to her bosom— 
| Our meal was left untouched ; we satup 
|late that night, but what we said I cannot 
|tell. Iknow that my mother talkedto 
|me more as a companion than a child, and 
| that when we knelt down to pray, 1 cor 
secrated myself to be the Lord's, andto 
| serve my mother. 
“But,” said he, “this is not telling 
you how neatness made my fortune. It 
| was some time after this that my mother 
| found an advertisement in the newspaper 
| for an errand boy in a commission store 
in B street. Without being neces 
sitated to wait and have my clothes ment- 
ed, for my mother always kept them in 
perfect order, and although on minute in- 
spection they bore traces of more than one 
patch, yet on the whole they had a very 
respectable air ; without being obliged to 








riches, even if he is worth millions of wait even to polish my shoes, for ay 


dollars, are his board and clothes. Noth- 
ing more. He may have a little choicer 
fare than the poor man—he may have a 
somewhat finer and more costly coat, but 
more than these, all his wealth cannot 
produce, if he uses it only upon himself. 
We fear the man whose words are given 
below, must have been one of the kind 
who spend their riches upon themselves 
alone, or he could have given a different 
answer to the question, ‘* What does he 
give?” The Christian who uses his 
wealth for God, receives larger pay for 
his service than mere victuals and 
clothes. 

As several gentlemen were passing 
down one of our Southern rivers, a short 
time since, on board one of the thousand 
steamers which ply on their waters, one 
of them was struck with the beanty of an 
elegant farm which was then in sight, 
and, addressing a plain, rustic looking 
gentleman, who stood at his elbow, 
asked who that elegant place belonged 


‘Mr. Johnson is the owner,’ was the 


i) 


eply. 

‘Well, Mr. Johnson has a splendid 
farm,’ returned the gentleman. 

Presently, another plantation attracted 
the attention of these gentlemen, and 





mother always kept a box of blacking 
with which my cowhides must be setof 
before I took my breakfast ; without wait- 
ing to arrange my hair, for I was obliged 
to observe from my earliest youth the 
most perfect neatness in every respect My 
mother sent me to see if I could obtain 
the situation. With a light step I stat 
ed, for I-had a long time wished my mou 
er to allow me to do something to assist 
her. 

My heart Leat fast, I assure you, a! 
turned out of W street into B— 
street, and made my way along to the 
number my mother had givenme. | sum 
moned all the courage I could muster, and 
stepped briskly into the store, and made 
known the reason of my calling. Th 
merchant smiled, and told me that there 
was another boy who had come ina 
before me he thought he should hite— 
However, he asked me some questions, 
and then went out and conversed with the 
other boy, who stood in the back part of 
the office. The result was, that the led 
who first applied was dismissed, 
entered the merchant’s employment, 
as an errand boy, then as a clerk, 
wards his partner, until his decease, Whe? 
he left me the whole business, stock, 
After I had been in his service some year 
he told me the reason he chose mel 
| preference to the other boy was, becais? 
\of the general neatness of my 
while in reference to the other lad, heat 
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; THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ticed that he neglected properly to tuck 
down his vest. To this simple circum- 
stance has probably been owing the great- 
@ part of my success in business.” 


THE STREET SWEEPER. 

We wish every reader of the Compan- 
jon could fully realize the very great bles- 
ings they each enjoy in having friends, 
kind and attentive parents, and the plea- 
gant comfortable homes which God has 
given them. Perhaps by contrasting 
these blessings with the wretchedness of 
the poor girl described below—and this 
jsonly one case out of thousands—they 
may be able to do so, to some extent. If 
py the contrast our young friends are any | 
of them led to show their gratitude to God | 
for His favors, by giving money to the 
poor, and seeking to render the destitute | 
happier and better, our object will be| 

ined in presenting such a sorrowful pic- | 
tare of distress and poverty. 

Several weeks since, Mr. Pease inform- | 
edme that there was a little girl at the| 
Five Points (her parents being both dead,) | 
who was kept by a miserable family, who 
hed her employed, in good weather, beg- 
ging from door to door, and in stormy | 
weather sweeping crosswalks in the vi-| 
qnity of the park. She was inno way) 
related to the family, but they had taken} 
her at her parent’s death, and for years | 
the little one had led this vagabond life, | 
collecting every week probably enough to | 
support the wretched beings for whom her | 
setive limbs and tongue had toiled almost | 
incessantly. | 

Iendeavored for some time to come in| 
contact with this little girl, and failed.— | 
Twice I went with parties who knew her, | 
on stormy days, into the neighborhood to 
which she usually resorted, but did not 
gucceed in finding her. I obtained a de- 





seription as to size, age and name; and | 


after having looked in vain, in company | 
with a friend who knew her, I, after a} 
while, returned, and noticing one among} 
three sweepers answering to the rire a 
tin I had obtained, I hastened to the | 


spot, but before I could reach it, the little | 
thing had fled from my sight. | 

Isoon discovered her at some distance, | 
sweeping as if life was at stake, as, I have | 
no doubt, 2 good beating was. I found [| 
was not mistaken, and that she was, in- | 
deed, the veritable child for whom so 
much interest has been enlisted. She | 
was very much terrified when I took her 
hand, and at first cried vlolently; but, 
ascertaining that she was not to be harm- 
ed, she went quietly to the City Hall, 
where, after hearing a representation of 
the case, the Mayor committed her to the 
Society. Passing to the photographers, 
broom in hand, she looked up to me im-| 
ploringly, and said in little more than| 
a whisper, 

‘Ihave eleven cents in my pocket.’ 

‘Well, what do you want to do with | 
it? 

She answered, ‘ She'll lick me, if I don’t | 





‘give it to her.’ 


I told her she would not see the woman 
again, and she might bave the eleven cents 
for her own. 

Tasked if that was all she had obtained 
that morning, (it was then half-past nine 
or ten o’clock,) she replied that she had 
taken home seventy-five cents—that some 
days she had a dollar, and sometimes ten 
thillings ; and that when she went beg- 
ging victuals, she obtained a big basket 
fall 


‘What did you have to eat yourself, 
Mary Ann?’ 

‘Hard bread and buttermilk.’ 

This child has evidently been subjected 
toa very rigorous treatment; she yet 
speaks hardly above a whisper, and the 
cowering timidity of her demeanor, shows 
that she has been ruled with great sever- 


ity.—Home of the Friendless. 





**“MICE BOARDS.” 

Now, what I am going to tell you, lit- 

ones, is how to make “ mice boards !” 
They are very easy to make, and are pretty 
toput in your play-houses, or to give to 
tome little girl who may not know how to 

one. 

Find a piece of pasteboard, or common 
tard, that is smooth and white upon one 
side; cut it about three inches long, and 
twowide. Then save some apple seeds, 
the next time you eat apples, and dry 

carefully. Sew these, with dark 
brown thread, upon the pasteboard, in all 
Manner of positions, such as you suppose 
Sflock of mice scampering along would 
take, Let the thread project from the 
teed a little way each side, to look like 
} you must sew through each seed 

of course, to make four legs. Then 

i the thread through lengthwise, draw- 
itclose in front, but behind cutting 
the thread about one-fourth of an inch 
the seed—this is the tail. Also to 














take smellers, pass the thread through 
end opposite the tail, cuttiag it off at 


4 short distante, each side. So the mouse 
will be finished, and ten or fifteen to- 
gether will look quite cunningly, with 
their heads all turned toward a bag of 
grain, which must be sewed to the card, 
at one end. It may be made of white 
cloth, stuffed with cotton, and tied at the 
top, and proportioned to the size of the 
mice. 

Now, how many of you will try it? 
You will like them a great deal better, if 
they are your own. It will be teaching 
you, too, one of the hard lessons to be 
learned in this rough battle with life that 
you are just entering upon. Teaching 
you, in a little thing, to help yourselves. 
The little things make the great things. 
Some day you will be very glad that you 
learned when you were young to do things 
for yourself.— Merry’s Museum. 


MY WINDOW CURTAIN. 
There hangeth at my window 
A curtain fair to see, 
He was a skilful weaver 
Who wove the same for me! 
’Tis clearer than the moonlight, 
And whiter than the snow, 
And it covers all my window 
My window small and low. 


In silence and in darkness, 
With cunning and with care, 

With gentle hand and kindly 
Hung he that curtain there ; 

But so nimble were his fingers, 
His footfall was so light, 

No time had [ to thank him 
Ere he was out of sight! 


Curtains in lordly parlors 
Of brocatelle and lace, 

Beneath whose folds there peepeth 
Full many a bright young face, 

They say were done by weavers 
In lands beyond the sea, 

But the curtain at my window 
Looks prettier to me. 


*Tis wrought in many e picture 
Of forests old and grey ; 

Of rivers that unceasing 
Amid the sunshine play ; 

Of mountains castle crowned, 
And hamlets that repose 

Beneath the brooding shadow 
Of solemn Alpine snows. 


The castles proud are peopled 
By lords and ladies fair, 

And in the deep, old forests 
Children with clustering hair, 

And brows so white and holy, 
And eyes of deepening blue, 

And praying in the stillness 
And the world is out of view. 


Oh, curtain at my window, 
Oh! curtain fair to see— 
[ bless the fairy weaver 
That wove you so for me; 
Tho’ the lordly parlor curtains 
Have well and labor cost, 
My eyes rest lovingly upon 
The curtain of the frost. 
And when the night approaching 
Hides world scenes from my gaze, 
I think perhaps the angels 
Are looking through the maze 
That hangeth o’er my window, 
And it is sweet to sleep, 
With their blessed eyes down looking 
The eyes that never weep. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





WHAT LITTLE HANDS CAN DO. 

Children think they can do little good ; 
and even their parents generally think the 
same. They can be obedient and affec- 
tionate—this all admit; but few think 
they are old enough to do anything for 
the salvation of the world. Now, chil- 
dren, this is a very great error. 

Can a child do as much as a worm? 
‘Why, yes,’ exclaims every little reader, 
‘and more too.’ Let us see. Imagine 
that you and I are sailing in a vessel upon 
the South Seas. How beautifully we 
glide along! The vessel skims the ocean 
like aswan. But what is that yonder, 
rising above the billows like a painted 
island? Now it sparkles in the rays of 
the sun like a rock of silver, and now it 
assumes different colors. Red, golden, 
silvery hues, all blend together in delight- 
ful richness. Nearer and nearer we come 
to the attractive object, all the while ap- 
pearing more beautiful and brilliant than 
the Crystal Palace; when, lo! we dis- 
cover it is the splendid work of sea-worms 
so small that we cannot see them with 
the naked eye. Yes, the coral worm 
threw up those many-colored reefs, a lit- 
tle at a time, until we have this magnifi- 
cent sight. And just over there, beyond 
that line of reefs, you see that little island 
covered with tall palm trees, so green 
and slender. The foundation of that 
Island, now a fit habitation for men, was 
laid by the same little coral worm. Myr- 
iads of them lived and died there, and left 
their bodies to make the foundation of the 
coral Island; then the soil accumulated, 
and the trees grew as they are now seen. 
Yes; coral is made of the skeletons of lit- 
tle sea-worms. 

This is what some worms do towards 
making this world a habitation for man- 
kind. They make islands. God did not 
create them to be useless in this world, 
where so much is to be done. Their 
work amounts to something. 











Would you not be as useful as the lit- 
tle coral worm? You cannot build 
islands, but you can help the people who 
live upon them, and those who live in 
other parts of theearth. A half penny is 
a small gift, but a dozen of them make‘a 
sixpence. A grain of sand is very minute, 
but enough of them will make a moun- 
tain. So the little which one child does 
for God may seem too small to be count- 
ed, but, perhaps, twenty of these /ittles are 
equal to the work of one full-grown man 
or women. Do not forget that if you do 
nothing for God, you are not worth as 
much as the coral worm.—Child's own 
Magazine. 





LITTLE GEORGE MILES. 

George Miles was a little boy, too little 
to go to Sabbath School alone, but not to 
little to remember, when the Sabbath 
came, that he must not play with his toys, 
but must read his book, look at pictures, 
go to Sabbath School, and listen to sto- 
ries which his mother and sisters were 
kind enough to tell him, and which he 
was very fond of. Indeed, he had so 
great a fear lest he should sometimes play 
on the Sabbath by mistake, that he would 
often ask, when being dressed on a week- 
day morning :— 

‘Is it the Sabbath to-day ?” 

And when told it was not, he would go 
to play with a good will; but when told 
it was, he would put on a determined face, 
as much as to say, 

‘I'll not play to-day, any how,’ 

It is true he thought the Sabbath rather 
long sometimes. 

* But then,’ said he, ‘God lets us have 
six days in a week, and only takes one 
all to himself, so the Sabbath ought to be 
longer.’ 

One Sabbath, when going to the Sab- 
bath-School with his brother, he saw Rob- 
ert Strong standing by the gate, who 
called out to him, 

* See here, George ; see my bow; what 
will you give for it? 

‘I would not buy it to-day; it is the 
Sabbath,’ said George. 

‘It is a new one,’ said Robert ; ‘I have 
just made it.’ 

‘Then I will not buy it at all,’ he re- 
plied. ‘I would not buy a bow that was 
made on the Sabbath.” 

‘Is it the Sabbath ’ asked Robert. 

Now, Robert was a large boy, and knew 
well enough that it was the Sabbath ; but 
he was an idle boy, and did not try to re- 
member the Sabbath day. 

That evening George was sitting in his 
little chair, looking very thoughtful. 
His mother asked him what he was think- 
ing about. 

‘I was thinking about Robert Strong,’ 
said he. ‘I saw him when I was going 
to the Sabbath-School, and he did not 
know it was the Sabbath. May I carry 
him an almanac, so that he may know 
when the Sabbath comes ?” 

SABBATH EVENING RECREATIONS. 
3. 

We look upon acompany of youths, as- 
sembled round a table, richly spread with 
eastern delicacies. The gay adornments 
of the room, and festive attire of the 
guests, indicate an occasion of great re- 
joicing. -A young man of stately carriage 
presides. He appears to be of a different 
nation from the rest, and his commanding 
air and bearing stamp him as their supe- 
rior. His countenance is radiant with 
happiness and joy, not unmixed with 
mirthful triumph, while the looks of the 
rest of the company seemed ill-suited to 
the gladness of the scene. They appear 
vexed, dispirited, and confused. 

4, 

We look on a fearful storm in the 
Mediterranean. The waves rush moun- 
tains high, and a vessel tossing helplessly 
amidst them seems on the eve of being 
dashed to pieces. On board, the scene is 
dreadful: the sailors, in an agony of ter- 
ror, are throwing the cargo overboard, 
while despairing cries for mercy rend the 
air, and mingle with the fierce howlings of 
the tempest. One only takes no share in 
the general consternation. A man, of 
dark complexion, wrapped in arough gar- 
ment, lies fast asleep in the side of the 
ship, all unconscious of the frenzied scene 
around him, and that he and all his ship- 
mates are but trembling on the brink ofa 
watery grave. 





Ker to the sketches which we gave last week under 
the head of Sabbath Evening Recreations. 
1. Jehoshaphat’s army. 2 Chron. 


xx. 20 24, 
Gideon and the angel. Judges vi. 11-18. 








NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
Ww: P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 

thankful for the patronage of the last TweLvE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 

BOOKS AND 8TATIONERY, 
At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 
School Books and School Stationery 


WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &. 











In greater variety than an be found anywhere else. 
t 














| 
Ww. hardly think a better series of Books for Children | 
were ever written.—( Youth’s Companion. | 


THE AIMWELL STORIES. | 
A NEW VOLUME. 


JESSIE: 


BX WALTER AIMWELL, 
With Forty Illustrations. I6mo. Cloth. 63 cen‘s. 


this series of books. ihe aim has been to make them 
varied and attractive in matter, mingling the useful and 
amusing in pleasant proportions ; = and healthy in 
tone, religion being gui 8 fi lation o: 
morality they inculcate ; and sprightly, natural and col- 
joquial in style, but carefuily avoiding everything like 
SLANG. To show the wide range and scope of these 
books, we invite attention to the following list of some of 
the principal subjects duced ina single vol 
one just published. 
SOME OF THE SUBJECTS IN JESSIE. 
Getting paid for ‘the Know Dress and Finery. 

ow.” eating Down the Price. 
Learning to be Misers. ‘bree Ways of Keeping a 
Step by Step. Diary. 
A Lesson on Prayer. The Grade of Honor. 
Spelling-Matches. How to Make an American 
Two Ways of Studying. ‘lag. 
How to be Loved and Happy. April Fooling. 
Settling a Quarrel by Refer- Easter Eggs. 

nees. Notes of Haad. 
Running in Debt. Keeping Accounts. 
GAMES AND SPORTS 1N JESSIE. 


Peter Coddle’s Trip to New Cento Verses. 

York (three gamesinone.) Gallery of LiteraryPortraits. 
The Moslem Uracle. ‘The Domestic Newspaper. 
A Juvenile Court. Pith Tumblers. 
Aritumetical Puzzles. Parlor Celebration of Wash- 
Task Verses. ington’s Birth-day. 








Also, now ready, new editions of OSCAR, CLINTON, 
ELLA, WHISTLER, and MARCUS ; each of which con- 
tains numerous illustrations. The six volumes constitute 
one of the most attractive and useful series fur boys and 
girls ever issued. 

X- The above may be had separately, or in setts neatly 
put up in boxes, with uniform binding, both plain and 
gilt. Price per sett $3,75, or 63 cents each. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
» 3° WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored to 
produce the most effectual alternative that can be 
made. It isa coneentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, 


diseases Sarsaparilla is puted to cure. 
that such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer from 


large class of our afflicted fellow-citizens. How com- 
periment on many of the worst cases to be found of the 
following complaints :— 

crofula and Scrofulous Complaints, Eruptions and 
Eruptive Diseases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotches, Tumors, 
Salt Rheum, Scaid Head, Syphilis and Syphilitic Affec- 
tions, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Neurelgia or Tic Dou- 
loureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, Erysipelas, 


complaints arising from impurity of the blocd. 

This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when takenin the spring, to expel the foul hu- 
mors which fester ia the blood at that season of the year. 
By the timely expulson of them many rankling disorders 
are nipped inthe bud. Multitudes can, by the aid of 
this remedy, spare th 1 from the end of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
System will strive to rid itseli of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the body 
by analternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it wt en 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; 





cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must go 


wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered or 
overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 
of accomplishing these ends. But the world has been 
egregiously deceived by preparations of it, partly be- 
cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claim- 
ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 
ing to be concentrated extracis of it, contain but little 
of the virtue of Sarsaparilla, or any thing else. 

During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla for one dollar. Most of these have been frauds upon 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsapa- 
rilla, but often no curative properties whatever. Hence, 
the various extracts of Sarzaparilla which flood the mar- 
ket, until the name itself is justly despised, and has be- 
come synonymous with imposition and cheat. Still we 


obloquy which rests upnn it. And we think we have 
ground for believing it has virtues which are irresistible 
y the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended to 


cording to directions on the bottle. 
PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE BY 
Co., 8. N. & W. A. 


& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 
Price $1 per Eottle ; Six Bottles for $5. 
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MRS. LESLIE’S JUVENILE SERIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


The first two of a new and entirely original 
books for 


Chiidren and Youth of Both Sexes, 


"ger ve are to be followed ip rapid suc 
others, making in alla SERIES OF 
point of interest, sound morality and instruction are un- 


sued from the press. They are written by 
MRS. LESLIE, 
we may say in their favor. 
THE MOTHERLESS CHILDREN. 
PLAY AND STUDY. 
HOWARD AND HIS TEACHER. 
TRYING TO BE USEFUL. 
JACK THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 
NEVER GIVE UP. 
Life. 


SHEPARD, CLARK & BROWN, 
110 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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| of the Mass 


We invite parents to make a eareful examination of | 


so compined with other substances of still greater alter- | 
native power as to afford an effective antidote for the | 


It is believed | 


8trumous complaints,and that one which will accom- | 
plish their cure must prove of immense service to this | 


pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex- | 


Rose or St. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole class of | 


you when. Even when no particular disorder is felt, | 


the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but | 


bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use of 


call this compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply | 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the load of | 


cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- | is clearly based on the ‘sure foundation,’ and will stand 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & | 
Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.S. Burr | 


. af 
series 0 | hy 


cession by the | 
SIX, which in 


surpassed if equalled by any series for the young ever is- | 


the talented authoress of Cora and the Doctor, &c., &c., 
whose name alone is a sufficient guarantee of everything | 


&. D. & H. W. SMITH, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MELODEONS, ORGAN MELODEONS 


—AND— 


} PEDAL BASS MELODEONS. 
OR, TRYING TO BE SOMEBODY. } 


The first i ver all competitors, at the Fair 
X7-The first premium over all competitors, at the Fair 
tional Fair, Washington, D. C., also at the Ohio State 





| Fair, held at Columbus, Ohio, was awarded to the Manu- 
f 


By means of a new method of Voicing known only’ to 
themselves, they have succeeded in removing the harsh 
| and buzzing sound which formerly characterized the in- 
| strument, and rendering the tones full, clear, and organ- 


ne |like. The action is prompt and reliable, enabling the 


\ performer to execute the most rapid music without blarr- 
ing the tones. The swell is arranged to give great ex- 
pression. 


| THE PEDAL BASS MELODEONS 


| Are designed particularly for Churches, Lodges, Halls, 
| &c. tis arranged with two manuals or banks of Keys, 
{ the lower set running an octave higher than the other, 
and may be used separately, and thus get in one case two 
distinct instruments: or, by use of the coupler, the two 
| banks of keys may be played at the same time by use of 
the front set only. This connected withthe Pedal Bass, 
| will produce the effect of a large organ, and is enfficiently 
heavy to fill a house that seats from 1000 to 1500 persons. 


THE ORGAN MELODEON 


| Is ?esigned for parlor and private use. The construction 
| is similar to the Church instrument, being arranged with 
| two banks of Keys, and when used together, by means of 
| the coupler, 1s capable of as great volume of power as the 
| Church Instrument, when used withoct the Pedals. 
| Also, every variety of MELODEONS for Parlor use. 
| Purchasers may rely upon Instruments from our Manu- 
| factory being made in the most complete and thorough 
|manner. Having removed to the spacious building, 5i1 
| WASHINGTON STREET, we have every facility for 
manufacturing purposes, and employ none bnt the moet 
experienced and skillful workmen. 
n short, we promise our customers an Instrument 
equal if not superior to any Manufacturer, and guaran 
| tee ENTIRE AND PERFECT SATISFACTION, 
Musie Teachers, Leaders of Choirs. and others interest 
ed in musical matters, are respectfully invited to visit ow 
| Rooms at any time, and examine or test the Instruments 
on exhibition for sale, at their pleasure. — 
| Asastill further guarantee to the public as to the ex- 
cellence of the MELODEONS from our manufactory, we 
| beg leave to refer, by permission, to the following Piano- 
forte Manufacturers in Boston, who have examined our 
| Instruments, and will give their opinion when called upon: 
CHICKERING & 8ONS A. W. LADD & CO. 
| HALLETT & CUMSTON. GEORGE HEWS. 
| T. GILBERT & CO. WOODWARD & BROWN, 
| WILLIAM P. EMERSON. NEWELL & CO. 
| 


MELODEONS RENTED. 


Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
purchasing at the end of the year, can have the rent 
credited as part payment of the purchase money. This 
matter is worthy of special note, as it enables those who 
desire a fair test of the instrument before purchasing to 
| obtain it at the expense of the manufacturers, to the ex- 
| tent of at least a year’s rent. 


| Orders from any part of the country or world, sent di- 
| rect to the iawatustecy in Boston, with cash or satisfae- 
| tory reference, will be promptly attended to, and as 

faithfully executed as if the parties were present, or em- 
| ployed an agent to select, and on as reasonable terms. 


| PRICE LIST. 


Scroll legs, 4 1-2 octave.....ess-eeeee 

Scroll legs, 5 octave... 

Piano style, 5 octave......++..++ 

Piano style, extra finish, 5 

} Piano style, carved leg.......- 

| Piano style, two sets of Reeds 

| Piano style, 6 octave 

| Organ Melodeon. 

| Organ Melodeon, e: 

| Pedal Bass Melodeon.. 

| Letters, certificates and notices from the Press, from 
all parts of the world, may also be seen at our salesroom. 

| Descriptive circulars sent free to any address. 

| 















"| 8. D. & H. W. SMITH, 


| 511 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
| Near Boylston Market. 18—ly 
| 


| THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


| —oR— 
| SECOND CONVERSION. 
| 


| HE undersigned has in press, to be issued in Octob=r, 
a volume with the above caption. Let no one be 
startled by its name. 
IT IS A BOOK OF EXPERIENCE, 
and pre-eminently a book for the times ; exhibiting the 
} way of 








SANCTIFICATION BY FAITH; 


Hietorical in its basis, logical in its connexion, practical 
in its aims, and life-like in its illustrations. The forth- 
coming work is from the pen of 


REY. W. E. BOARDMAN. 
That it will provoke discussion, and elicit differences 
of opinion among the wise and good, we have no doubt — 
Let it do so. Truth is not afraid of the light. The work 





| the severest testof criticism. Christian hearts are yearn- 
| ing for something higher and more sanctifying than the 
| experience or teachings of the past, and which is only 
| found where Christ in his fulnees is revealed to the soul. 
This work will meet the inquiries of that increasingly 
| large class in our midst, and disclose the steps by which 
| SECOND CONVEKSION is reached. 
| It will contain 300 pages 12mo, and be printed and 
| bound in the best style of the art. Price $1. A liberal 
discount to the trade, from whom orders are solicited. 


HENRY HOYT, 


NO. 9 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
42-8w 





MARY HOWITT'S NEW BOOK, i" 
JACK AND HARRY, 
JUST PUBLISAED, 


a beautiful large quarto, elegantly illustrated and 
printed on titted paper. Price $1,00. 


| It is said to be 
| THE MOST SPLENDID 
AMERICAN JUVENILE 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
| ALSO READY, DECEMBER Ist., 
| AN INTERESTING BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 
A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
AND OTHER PRETTY STORIES, 
| Full of Pictures. 
| J. TILTON, & COMPANY, 
| PUBLISHERS, 
161 Washington Street, 
| Who have a large assortment of Juvenile and Religious 
| 
| 





46—8w Books. 


THE USUAL 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 
or 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
Well and Fashionably Made, 
CAN BE FOUND AT THE 


Also, new editiors of Recollections of a Physician’s | OLDSTAND,NO. 4 BRATTLE STREET. 
Wife, The Household Angel, and Courtesies of Wedded 


A great variety ef PIECE GOODS always on hand, 
which will be sold by the yard, or made up into garments 
i . 


for any one desiring it. 


J. WALTER READ, 


43—2m PROPRIETOR, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





BOSTON, DECEMBER 9, 1858. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Booxs yor tHE Youne.—The American 
Sunday School Union have just published three 
new books for children and youth, entitled 

Kirry Marnarp, or to Obey is better than 
Sacrifice. By the author of “Irish Amy,” 
“ Ready Work,” etc. 

Daisy, or the Lost Lamb. 

Tae Aus Fawr, or Scenes of Western | 
Life; from which we take an extract, describ- 
ing one of the dangers connected with western 
life, arising from the burning of the grass upon 
the prairies. Mr. Allis, the father of this family, 
had built him a cabin upon a fine, broad, fertile 
prairie. 

One day, not long after, a line of fire ap- | 
peared on the prairie, several miles distant. It | 
was, however, so distant that Mrs. Allis and | 
the children, Annie and Susie, did not feel | 
alarmed, as the evening was still; and they | 
were watching it with interest, as the flames 
assumed various fantastic shapes, now darting 
upwards like tongues of fire, and now welter- 
ing and bubbling like a sea of melted lava.—| 
Mr. Allis had not yet returned from town, | 
where he had been engaged all that day, en- | 
tirely unsuspicious of any approaching calam- | 
ity; and Mrs. Allis was not aware how rapidly | 
the flames were approaching her home, until 
she was startled by seeing a horseman ride | 
rapidly to her door and hastily dismount, in- 
quiring for Mr. Allis. 

*He is at ——. I expect him home in the 
course of an hour or so, But what is the mat- 
ter, Mr. Jenks?” Is anybody sick ?’ | 

‘Matter, woman! Don’t you see that prai-| 
rie-fire yonder? You'll be burnt out if you | 
don’t stir round lively.’ 

* Burnt out, Mr. Jenks! What do you mean ? 
What shall we do ? | 

*Do? Why, we must go to work right | 
away and set a back-fire,—as quick as we can, | 
too. Call your girl Mary, there, and come out 
both of you as soon as possible 1 

Not many minutes passed before Mr. Allis | 
reachéd home. He had seen the fire at a dis- | 
tance, and, understanding the danger far better | 
than his wife, hurried home as rapidly as pos- 
sible. | 

Poor Annie and Susie were sadly frightened. | 
When they saw the smoke and fire so near the | 
house and stacks of grain, they cried as if 
their little hearts would break, and thought 
they would be very thankful if ever they could 
see their father and mother and Mary, alive 
again. Sometimes they were almost suffocated 
by the smoke which the rising wind drove into 
the house, and then they thought they should 
surely be burned to death. Still, lonely and | 
frightened as they were, they did not attempt | 
to go out. They remembered that their moth- | 
er fied told them not on any account to leave | 
the house, and, like obedient children, they did | 
as she had tuld them. 

It was two hours—but it seemed much long- | 


- — , | 
er to the poor little girls—before their mother | 





a which has elapsed since the creation. 


and France—the three great powers of Europe 
combined. 

A hundred years ago, Napoleon was not 
born, and Washington was a young and modest 
Virginian colonel, and the great events in the 
history of two worlds, in which these great but 
dissimilar men took leading parts, were then 
scarcely foreshadowed. 

A hundred years ago, the United States 
were the most loyal part of the British Empire, 
and on the political horizon no speck indicated 
the straggle which, within a score of years 
thereafter, established the greatest republic of 
the world, 

A hundred years ago, there were but four 
newspapers in America—steam engines had 
not been imagined, and railroads and telegraphs 
had not entered into the remotest conceptions 
of man. When we come to look back at it 
through the vista of history, we find that to the 
century which has passed has been allotted 
more important events in their bearing upon 
the happiness of the world than almost any 


AN AFFECTIONATE MONKEY. 


A sentimental scene was witnessed a few 
days ago in one of the pavilions of the Jardin 
des Plantes: the very one, by the way, where 
sentiment would hardly be looked for, viz., that 
of the monkeys. 

While the inmates of that abode were in- 
dulging in their accustomed gambols, the en- 
trance bell announced a visitor—an old woman 
entered with a monkey under her arm, and 
handed it over to the keeper. No sooner did 
the new comer perceive the rotunda, where its 
friends were enjoying themselves, than it set 
up a scream of delight, ran to the door, and by 
sundry unequi | pantomimcs expressed its 
impatience at finding it closed. When the 
keeper at length opened it, pug rushed in, and 
was instantly locked in the embraces of another 
monkey, which had recognized the voice, and 
had hastened to receive him. 

It appears that the new comer belongs to M. 
Godard, the zeronaut, and always accompanies 
him in his aerial excursions. When the bal- 
loon has reached a certain height, pug, seated 
in a little arm-chair, to which he is securely 
fastened, performs his descent in a parachute. 
‘Though a little nervous at the beginning of his 
descent, the little s2eronaut soon gets accustom- 
ed to the waving motion, and seeins to enjoy 
it; for, though accustomed during the summer 
to the periodical arriva] of the old woman to 
fetch him from the Jardin des Plantes, he never 
evinces any reluctance to follow her. During 
his absence his friend in the pavilion is melan- 
choly and downcast, refuses food, and declines 
to play ; and whenever the door of the pavilion 
is opened, runs to see whether the absentee 
has returned.—Leller from Paris. 





A CHILD’S INFLUENCE. 
In the B—— street Sabbath-school, is a little 
girl whose name is Sarah A., who, for over two 
ears, has attended the school regularly. Her 
parents seldom, or never, attended public wor- 
ship, her father having been a profane, ungodly 
man, who preferred to roam the fields on the 
Sabbath, or visit his neighbors, or lounge about 
the drinking-places, rather than remain at 
home, or attend church. 
During the religious interest last spring, 


came in; and then they scarcely knew her, for | Sarah was present one evening, and witnessed 
her face was blackened with smoke and dust, | the ordinance of baptism. On her return home, 
her hands were burned sadly, and the skirt of|she told her mother what she had seen, and 
her dress torn and burned in many places.— | said to her earnestly, 
Although they were excited and curious, yet} ‘Won't you go to meeting to-morrow? 1 
these good children undressed and went to bed, | wish you and father were Christians, and loved 
helping themselves all they could, that their} to go to meeting like other good people!’ It 
mother might rest, and trying to wait until | was an arrow from the quiver of the Almighty. 
morning for all they wished to know. \It found a lodgment in the mother’s heart.— 
Meanwhile, Mrs. Allis busied herself, weary | She came to meeting—heard the Gospel—be- 
as she was, in providing a comfortable supper | came interested—invited her husband to come 
for her husband, who had eaten nothing since| with her; and he did so. And when he be- 
dinner-time. It was past midnight when Mr. | came uneasy, she encouraged and urged him 
Allis and Mary came to the house, and they | to come; and after a few weeks of conviction, 
too were tired —- as we may suppose. {he was enabled to trust in Christ; and both 
But, above all, they were grateful to that | father and mother were baptized together. He 
kind heavenly Father who had so mercifully | commenced work as a missionary, urging the 
rved and protected them from harm amid | young man with whom he worked to come to 
such dangers. Little did any of them sleep | meeting, and attend to his soul's welfare, and 
that night; and it was not strange that the| soon had the pleasure to hear his friend’s voice 
morning, which came on wet and showery,| in prayer and praise. Mr. A. has also become 
found them but little refreshed after the un-/a teacher in the Sabbath-school, and is endea- 
usual fatigue of the preceding night. But the | voring to honor his Savior. My young reader, 
children were awake with the first light, and} will you use yonr influence for the glory of 
eagerly asking questions about the fire. | God ?—N. E. Examiner. 
* But what is a back-fire?’ said Annie, when | il 


her father had finished telling them about the 
matter. ‘How do you set a back-fire ?” 

‘ Well, Annie, we light another fire, nearer 
the house or fence we are trying to save, and 
then, with a brush or broom, or sometimes a 
little stick, whip it out, so that it cannot burn 
very fast. When the grass is burnt off in this 
way, there is nothing left for what we call the 
“ prairie-fire” to burn, you see. If we can do 
this in season, the house or stacks are general- 
ly safe.’ 

These books can be found at Mr. Hoyt’s, 
No. 9 Cornhill. 





VARIETY. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


One hundred years ago there was not a sin- 
gle white man in Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Illinois territories. Then, what is now the 
most flourishing part of America, was as little 
known as the country around the 
the Moon. It was not until 1769, that the 
‘Hunter of Kentuck,’ the gallant and adventur- 
ous Boone, left his home in North Carolina, to 
become the first settler of Kentucky. The 
first pioneer of Ohio did not settle until twenty 
years after this time. 

A hundred years ago, Canada belonged to 
France, and the whole population of the United 


States did not exceed a million aad a half of 


e. 
Per pondred years ago, the great Frederick, 
of Prassia, was performing those exploits which 
‘have made him immortal in military annals, 
and with his little monarchy was sustaining a 
single-handed contest with Russia, Austria, 


Mountains of | Autumn of Life, we may be ready to go down 


| DECEMBER. 
| The year has come down to its death month 
again, with faded, shrivelled limbs—with 
snowy locks, and storm-tossed, and tear-drench- 
ed face. 
Its gifts, its graces, its smiles, its frowns, its 
| miracles of bloom and beauty, are all—what 
| you and I, reader, must be ina little while— 
@ grave! 
We cannot realize this now, any more than 
\ the old year could in the joy of its Spring jubi- 
| lees, or the flush of its Summer glory ; but in 
| the time appointed its heart began to beat low; 
| its garments to fade ; the palsy and the burden 
| fell upon its limbs, and now the feeble old year 
totters — December, and will reach out 
its witherned arms joyfully to its bier. 
| The year has finished its work. Four won- 
| drous and enon has it painted for 
| us on the canvas o time; and so, reader, when 
we shall have painted, with good and beautiful 
deeds, the Spring, and the Summer, and the 








| into the Winter of the grave!—Ladies’ Home 


Mag. 


THE STOMACH. 

The stomach is a collection of muscles; and 
these are called to work at each meal—and to 
dispose of that meal is a work of four or five 
hours. The more that is eaten the more work 
has to be performed. Any one can sce, then, 
the striking absurdity of giving an already 
weak stomach four or five hours of work to do 
at the close of the day—of giving rest to the 
body by sleep, and yet keeping the stomach 
hard at work until nearly daylight. More than 
this, if a large meal be taken at the close of 


the day, when the body is weary, tired out, the 
st h not only ires an extra amount of 
nervous power, which must be supplied at the 
expense of the other parts of the system, but it 
requires also, an extra supply of heat, which 
must be supplied in the same way—and the 
stomach will have it, whatever mischief may 
result to other parts of the body, leaving the 
body chilly; which, in its severest forms, is 
called in the south a congestive chill, where 
the engorgement of blood is so great as to op- 
press the powers of life, and a stupor pervades 
the whole frame, out of which it never fully 
wakes up again, except, perhaps, for a single 

leam at a time of partial consciousness.— 
Hall’s Journal of health. 





LITTLE MARGARET. 


A little girl I knew, 
Whose curly head her mother wreathed with prayer, 
And taught her infant lips with constant care, 
In aceents true, 
To ask that she might wear 
A robe unstained and fair, 
And that her Savior might her heart renew. 


She knelt beside her little bed, 
Avd while her mother led, 
She prayed, “ Our Father :’* with a gui'eless tongue, 
And sweetly said, 
** God bless my father dear, 
God bless my mother near ; 
My sister and my brother bless, 
And clothe us in an angel’s dress ; 
Make us to love thee all our days. 
we in heaven may sing thy praise, 
And we will give all glory, then, 
In Christ the Savior’s name. Amen,’’ 


Her hands lay folded on her quiet breast, 
Her eyes drooped sweetly to her happy rest ; 
And, sitting at her side awhile 
er mother watched the passing smile, 

That told how peaceful were her infant dreams— 

-ike silver clouds in golden beams ; 
Then kneeling, with a mother’s love, 
Sought grace and favor from above. 


But soon an angel came, 
And bore a mee: age on his breath, 
And called the mother by her well loved name, 
And whispered in her ear, of death. 
She beard the solemn voice, 
She saw the waters nigh, 
But bade her heart rejoice, 
Her home was in the sky: 
And, looking up in faith. her children gave 
To Him who brings the victory o’er the grave. 
No mother now is there, 
To hear the infgnt prayer, 
Her mansion is on high—she’s only ,one before, 
To welcome them that sigh to find the heavenly shore ; 
And yet the daughter fair 
Repeats her little prayer, 
But sees her mother at her side no more. 
The summer passes, and its flowers decay ; 
The autumn bears its loveliest bloom away, 
And, in a solemn hour, 
Once more the angel came, 
And touched the beauteous flower, 
And called her by ber name; 
She whispered softly, ** Father! do notecry! 
I am going to my mother in the sky !”” 
And the ange! took the flower, 
Up to heaven's unfading bower— 
Where its grace and beauty never more shall die! 
Her hands lay folded on her quiet breast, 
Her eyes drooped sweetly to her happy rest, 
And, sitting at her side awhile, 
er father watched the lingering smile, 
That told how peaceful were her parting dreams ; 
And then, in earnest prayer, 
His heart oppressed with care, 
Caught love and hope in Calvary’s brighter beams. 
Oh, may my slumber be as sweet, 
That, though by sin defiled, 
Just like a little child, 
I may find rest at Jesus’ feet, 
And calmly fold my toiling hands 
Upon my breast, while angel bards 
Shall bear me up to walk the golden street.—[{Ch. Intel. 


LIFE SAVED BY A BOOK. 

A captain in the 2d Division, on joining the 
service had received from his old nurse a 
prayer-book, which happily he valued much.— 
During the battle (the Alma) when the balls 
began to fly thickly, one struck his shoulder 
and knocked up his epaulette, but did not hurt 
him; a second grazed his hip, carrying away a 
piece of his trowsers; he then saw a Russian 
in front with his musket leveled at him. The 
Russian fired, and Captain —— felt a stunning 
blow on his left breast, which brought him to 
the ground. 

His first impression was, ‘ Well, it’s all over 
with me!’ In a few seconds, however, finding 
that he was only stunned, he jumped up and 
went forward. The Russian, who was loading, 
started at seeing the man he thought killed 
again advancing, turned round, and ran.— 
Shortly after, a fourth shot in the ankle com- 
pelled the officer to leave the field and seek 
surgical care. On removing his great coat, 
which had been slung across his breast, there 
in his old nurse’s prayer-book, he found the 
ball flattened that otherwise would have passed 
through his heart. He had valued the gift of 





proved his protection.—Recollections of a Cri- 
mean Chaplain, by the Rev. H. P. Wright. 


A FRIGHTFUL CONTINGENCY. 


A farmer from the neighborhood of Galston 
took his wife to see the wonders of the micro- 
scope, which happened to be exhibiting in 
Kilmarnock. The various curiosities seemed 
to please the good woman very well, till the 
animalculz contained in a drop of water, came 
to be shown off. These seemed to poor Janet 
not so very pleasant a sight as the others. She 
sat patiently, however, till the ‘water tigers,’ 
magnified to the size of twelve feet, appeared 
on the sheet, fighting with their usual ferocity. 
Janet now rose in great trepidation, and cried 
to her husband, 

‘ For gudsake, come awa, John.’ 

*Sit still, woman,’ said John, ‘and see the 
show.’ 

* See the show!—keep us a,’ man, what wad 
come o’ us if the awfu’-like brutes wad break 
out o’ the water?’ 


SIMPLICITY OF DRESS. 
Female | never to so 


advantage as when set off with simplicity of 
dress. No artist ever decks his angels with 
towering feathers and gaudy jewelry; and our 
dear human angels, if they would make 
their title to that name, should carefully avoid 
ornaments which properly belong to Indian 
squaws and African princesses. These tinsel- 
ries may serve to give effect on the or 
upon a ball-room floor, but in daily life there is 
no substitute for the charm of simplicity. A 
vulgar taste is not to be disguised by gold and 





refinement of delicacy, cannot be compensated 
for by the possession of the most princely for- 
tune. Mind measures gold, but gold cannot 
measure mind. g 

be read, as through the delicate tissues the let- 
tered page. 
destly ; a really refined and delicate woman 
will bear the marks of careful selection and 
faultless taste. 


4 MAN CARRIED AWAY BY A KITE. 


Castlecomer, went a few evenings ago to fly 
what he termed a Spanish kite, of very large 
dimensions, Having adjusted the cord and 
tail, it rapidly ascended with a brisk breeze, 


" 


his faithful though humble old friend, and it |} 


Through dress the mind may 


A modest woman will dress mo- 


A young man named Power, residing at 


until it had taken the full len, 
which became entangled roun 


h of the cord, 
Power’s hand. 
The wind increasing, he was drawn a 


ed of wong te aren sane _ A 
send me a fresh supply ¢t gh the sion Booms) 
soon as y bottles. 

without it myself, and there are endless calls for 
b: 


myself and others. 
Zayat, I was awoke by a most excruciating 


Centipede. 


aw tense pain was t the 


Se 
PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


EV. T. ALLEN writing from 
Within the past four years 


Tavoy, Barmah, 
I have used and 
it am now ont, 
ou can, say two hundied 1 dare 

Karens and Burmans. I always take it with 
e jungles, and have frequent occasions to use 


One night, while sleeping in 8D open 
in 
iste te 
I jmmeciately applied the Pain Killer; and 
found instant relief. In less than an hour 1 Was again 

asleep. K 

v. H. L. Van Meter, of Bassein, India, write, 
Here let me assure you that we prize your Pain 
very highly. For the first two or three years of our regi. 
dence in India, we were ignorant of its valuable Proper. 
ties, and did not use it, but now would hardly feel uy 
to be without it for a single day. Only a few 
since Mrs. Van Meter was stung by & scorpion, and jp. 


arm, and 


foot. Onexamination I found I had been 








of nearly half a mile in the greatest agony, the 
cord cutting into the bone. 

The Rev. Mr. Penrose, the Protestant curate 
of the parish, seeing the man running and 
shouting, at one time raised off the ground for 
a distance of some perches, and again running 
along at full speed, perceived that he was drag- 
ged by the kite, and followed him as fast as he 
could; but being unable to come up with him, 
he shouted at the top of his voice to ‘let go; 
there was a man killed in a thunderstorm by 
the lightning of a kite.’ 

When Power heard these words he sh d 


a of the fingers followed. By the conting 
ed application of the Pain Killer for an hour or more and 
at intervals during the night, the alarming symptimy 
were subdued, and in the morning only a slight ‘soreness 
was felt in the finger. 

I gave itina severe case of Fever and Agu. 
to directions, and it acted like a charm, breaking 
atonce. The Karens have great confidence in it, 

r. W. L. Carpenter writes from Calcutta, « 
Davis’s Vegetable Pain Killer is a very valuable 
cine, and most people here that have used it entertaing 
high opinion of its wo.th.’’ 

Bomay, December 4th, 1857, 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents:—We have sold thy 
shipment of Pain Killer per ship Martha, and hepe te 
close that per Squantum in a few days. Herewith fig 
a draft for £50 on the Mercantile Bank of India Londs: 
and China, to your order. Hope to remit you soon for 





with redoubled vigor, but could not extricate 
himself until, after the distance mentioned, he 
was stopped by a high stone wall, the top of 
which being coped, cut the cord, and set at 
liberty the kite and its owner, who was almost 
lifeless with fatigue and fright.—Kilkenny 
Journal. 


SWAPPING HORSES. 


An Indiana man was travelling down the 
Ohio, in a steamer, with a mare and a two-year 
colt, when by a sudden careen of the boat, all 
three were tilted into the river. The Hoosier, 
as he rose, puffing and blowing, above water, 
caught hold of the tail of the colt, not having 
a doubt that the natural instinct of the animal 
would carry him safe ashore. The old mare 
took a ‘bee line’ for the shore, but the fright- 
ened colt swam lustily down the current with 
its owner still hanging fast. 

‘Let go of the colt, and hang onto the 
mare,’ shouted some of his friends. 

‘Phree, booh!’ exclaimed the Hoosier, spout- 
ing the water from bis mouth, and shaking his 
head like a Newfoundland dog, ‘it’s mighty 
fine your telling me to let go the colt: but to 
a man that can’t swim, this ain’t exactly the 
time for swapping horses.’ 


A GREAT CHANGE. 
There can be seee daily in one of the New 
York city cars, as conductor, the son af a gen- 
tleman who formerly resided in or near Boston, 
and who was brought up in all the luxury that 
wealth could command. His home was ele- 
gant. Horses and carriages waited his plea- 
sure—servants attended his call. But one of 
those reverses came that come so frequently. 
Life was changed. And the indulged son and 
tenderly cared for child, had to go out and 
meet the rude wind and cool looks of the world ; 
and he earns his bread as conductor on one of 
the city cars, at the daily pay of one dollar and 
fifty cents. 


A LIBRARY. 
When a lad of sixteen years of age, living as 
a neighbor of Dr. Mason, and also a member 
of his congregation, I was engaged in helping 
him to move and arrange his valuable library. 
‘ Hamilton,’ said he, ‘ you bear a great name 
—a very great name; but it is still more 
honorable to bear the name of Christ!—Hamil- 
ton, do you know what a library is ? 

* No, sir.’ 

‘ Well, sir, it is an army. Do you see those 
books? They are my soldiere! 1 am thecen- 
turion. I call them down, and make them fight 
for me, my boy. Now you know what a library 
is, which is more than most folks do. Don’t 
you forget it.’ 


COULD'NT CATCH ’EM. 
Yesterday morning, just as the express train 
for New York started out of the depot, an 
elderly gentleman rushed down the stairs, in a 
state of great excitement, and called out loud- 
‘Stop the train!” 
His order not being obeyed, he followed af- 
ter the cars at a fast gait, and the last seen of 
him he was ‘ going it strong’ toward the cause- 
way, but with little prospect of getting aboard. 
Moral—Better wait for the cars than to trust 
to their waiting for you.—Vew Haven Journal. 


* Will you have it rare or well done?’ said 
an Englishman to an Irishman, as he was cut- 
ting a piece of roast beef. 

*T love it well done ever since I am in this 
country,’ replied Pat, ‘ for it was rare enough 
we used to ate it in Ireland.’ 


A roune sace.—First boy: ‘I say, 
then you're getting a crown a week now ? 
Second boy: ‘Well, you might a knew that, 
by seeing all the fellers come soapin’ around 
me, that wouldn’t a noticed me when I was 
poor.’ 


A certain Irish attorney threatened to prose- 


Bill, 


a living person. ‘The menace concluded with 
the remark that ‘no printer should publish a 
death unless informed of the fact by the party 
deceased.’ 

‘Why, my dear sir, are you always gazing at 
the sunset ?” 

* Just because they are the only golden pros- 
pects I have before me.’ 


An editor says that when he was in prison 
for libeling a Justice of the Peace, he was re- 
quested by the jailer to give the prison a puff. 





diamonds. The absence of a true taste and 








cute a Dublin printer for inserting the death of 


A confirmed tippler was bothered how to 
honor his birth-day. A brilliant idea struck 
him. He kept sober. 


sale and Art Union. Yours truly, 

DossaLHoY, MERWANJER, & Co, 
MELBURNE AURTRALIA, May HM, 18%, 
Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents : 

**e* The “8. H. Talbot,” with 54 boxes, and th 
‘* State of Maine,”’ with 48 boxes of your valuable Pais 
Killer, have arrived, and the Pain Killer is sold at ly 
a dozen. Neither of the lots are landed yet, but w 

ope they will be in time for us to forward your accous 
sales and remittance by this mail. These two shipaeats 
are divided among four different buyers, two of whey 
would each have taken the whole 1 xes if we would 
allow it. This is the best comment we can make on your 
Pain Killer. Send us ata shipments. **#* 

BWELL, Hoover & Stevens, 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 5S. 8S. SOCIETY 
H48 just added to its list of more thana dy. 
ferent publications, several new and very choice 
books. Among these are the following :— 
ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Glimpses of Beggar Life. By 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer; @ 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good’ 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christias 
Walk.’ oes illustrated with five beautiful new ep 
gravings. ice 50 cents. 
This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 
should read. 


WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christin 
pee agg With fine original illustrations. 370 pp. 
cents. 


WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. Ep. 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book fr 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 cents 
GEMS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. A Bev. Cale’ 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. lb 
chapters, pp- cents. ’ 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. By 
Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 


HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided int 


17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 
25 cents. 
THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. By the author of 


‘ Eldest Daughter,’ ‘ Beacons and Beckonings,” ‘ Glesp- 

er’s Sheaf,’ &c. Illustrated with three very expresin 

engravings. 122pp.—l0 chapters. 23 cents. 

A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure houn 

should read it. 90 pp. cents. 

TWILIGHT HOURS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown: 

Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But 

—— are just as good for any other children. MApp 
cents. 


TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 
er. 144 pp. 25 cents. 


WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christin 
Parents. 72 pp. 16cents, 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
15—tf 
ST EVERY FAMILYct 
SHOULD HAVE ONE OF 

GROVER & BAKER’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 
gh reasons aie the preference is given to the GROY- 

ER & BAKER machine, are the following: 
FIRST—It is MORE SIMPLE and EASILY KEPT 
ORDER than any other machine. 

SECOND—It makes a seam which will not BiPo 
RAVEL, though every third stitch is cut. 

‘THIRD—It sews from two ordinary spoois, and thusall 
trouble of winding thread is avoided, while the same 
Machine can be adapted, at pleasure, by a mere changt 
of spools, to all varieties of work. 

FOUBRTH—The same Machine runs silk, linen thread, 
and common spool-cotton, with equal facility. 

FI¥TH—The seam is as elastic as the most elastic 
fabric, so that it is free from ail liability to break ia 
ae ironing, or otherwise. 

SIXTH—The stitch made by this Machine is mon 
eh a than any other made, either by hand or m 
chine. 

Twenty Patterns to Select. From 


PRICE FROM $75 TO $125. 


In making remittances, Drafts must be made 
to the Order of THE GROVER 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


PRINCIPAL SALES ROOMS 


18 Summer Street, . . 

495 Broadway, . . 

sales ae Street, . 
—ly 


. " New York. 
Philadelphia 








GRECIAN PAINTING, 
AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASS. 
J: E. TILTON & CO., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 
(LATELY OF SALEM, MASS.,’) 
UBLISH the following Finz ENGRaviNes, which bet 


send by Mail Post Paid on receipt of price, with 
rules to paint each, colors used and ion to + 


Size plate. Price. 
Hiawatha’s Wooing, 14x18 . glo 
The Farm Yard, 13x19 1,90 
The Happy Family, 13x17 1,8 
Les Orphelens, 10x9 1,0 
The Jewsharp Lesson, 9x10 a 
The Letter Bird, 9x. @ 


Age and Infancy, 
is0 two beautiful Crayon 
line, and Guido’s Beatrice 
price $1, each. 


16x: 
tcl oogtatow' ea 
Cenci. Excellent compat) 


in 





YOUTH’S COMPANION 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- 3e%* 
tarianism, No Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMBSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 

No. 22 School Street. 

Parcs @layEaR. 81x corms Fon 95, rpaxaser a 


BOUND VOLUMES @1 and 91,95. 









W. Hyde, & E. F. Duren, Bangor, Agee 
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